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THE GOSPEL OF HOPE, 


The New Testament teaches that life is to 
be interpreted by the principle of hope. It 
crowns hope, with faith and love, as unfailing 
and immortal. As love is to be the supreme 
principle in our conduct; as child-like trust 
is to be our feeling toward the unseen Deity ; 
so joyful expectation is to be our attitude 
toward the future. The wkole tone of 
the New Testament is triumphant, Every- 
where there is an inspiring sense of victory, 
a deep, fervent anticipation of a future whose 
glory cannot be measured, 

This element of joy and hope is very re- 
markable in a book which so fully recognizes 
the evil elements in life. Nowhere is there a 
deeper sense of the misery and degradation 
out of which the race is struggling. The 
weakness of the flesh that drags down the 
spirit has never been so described as by the 
Apostle Paul. ‘ . . 

So, again, this book has the most impres- 
sive teaching of personal responsibility. No 
other words so rouse the listener to put forth 
all his energies. The power-of the soul in 
shaping its own destiny is the basis of end- 
less appeal, warning, encouragement. There 
is no hint that the divine government is a 
system which bears men on to happiness in- 
dependently of their own will or effort. The 
human will is addressed in terms as vigorous 
as if on it alone depended everything. 
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Taking into full view all the elements of 
evil in the world, keeping constantly present 
the freedom of human nature and its power 
of self-injury, the New Testament is yet radi- 
ant with the atmosphere of hope. That hope 
is so sure and serene that it ministers peace 
to those who are yet in the midst of sorrow 


and strife. . . The same Divine Spirit 
that is bearing the world onward speaks in- 
our hearts a full assurance. We know that 
all things work together for good. God is 
for us; who can be against us! And rising 
to that height where faith is clearer than 
sight, we know that even in tribulation, dis- 
tress, persecution, we are more than conquer- 
ors. “ Neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

In the religion of the New Testament hope 
is not a distinct and separate element. It has 
its root deep in that truth which is the centre 
and heart of all—the love of God. Because 
He is our Father, and all things are in His 
hand; because we come into the world the 
children of God, and the whole structure of 
Nature and Providence is set to bring His 
children up to Himself—therefore our hope 
is sure. If men in the name of Christianity 
have sometimes degraded hope from its right- 
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ful throne by the side of love and faith, if 
sometimes they have almost exalted despair 
to reign in its stead, it is because they have 
forgotten what is first in Christ’s teaching— 
that God is our Father. This is life eternal : 
that we should know Him, the only true God. 
To know Him, to rightly think of Him even 
80 far as our weak human faculties can reach 
toward His height, will bring us to love Him 
supremely, to trust Him absolutely, and to 
look with calmest confidence toward that fu- 
ture which is in His hand. And so Jesus, 
standing at the ‘last as in the very presence 
of His Father, speaks to His disciples, on the 
eve of death, words whose depth of peace, of 
joy, of hope passing into absolute certainty, 
our hearts have not yet measured, “ Peace 
I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; 
not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
“‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” “I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man tak- 
eth from you.” 

It is for every man to take this spirit 
and carry it into every part of his life. To 
a Christian there ought to be no such thing 
as despondency. Christian hope is not some- 
thing to be laid away for the supreme emer- 
gencies of life and death. “All things work 
together for good.” In the anxieties of busi- 
ness, in the solicitudes of affection, in all the 
conerns of daily living, this is to be our 
steadfast anchor. And in those yearnings 
and out reachings toward the unseen world 
which sometimes becomes intense—in the 
craving for those who are gone, in the hunger 
for immediate sight and knowledge of God, 
in the longing to look beyond the veil of 

- death,—we are to rest on this, that the reality 
is something better than we can understand. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
that God hath prepared. 

Nor is this divine principle of hope to be used 
by any man in a narrow or isolated way. The 
whole human family is to be included init. It 
is of the very essence of the Christian disposi- 
tion that its love radiates in every direction, 
and stops nowhere. Its happiness yearns to 
diffuse itself to all. Its hope, rooted in that 
divine love which is wide as the earth and 
the heavens, includes in its sweep all the chil- 
dren of men. ° ; ° , 

Held in the spirit of the New Testament, 
hope becomes a supreme inspirer. Our part 
in the grand movement of the universe is not 
a passive one. We can hinder or we can 
hasten it. He who, trusting in Providence, 
neglects his own duty will reap speedily a 
bitter harvest. He who is slack in helping 
his fellow-men, on the plea that God will care 
for them, shows that he does not care for them 
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himself. What he calls faith is unbelief; it 
is contempt for the divine law by which God 
works through men. But to the brave worker, 
to the heart bowed down by sorrow, to the 
soul that is seeking its Father, comes the word 
of infinite encouragement: “ Be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” “ Rejoice 
in the Lord always; and again I say rejoice.” 
— G. 8. Merriman, in Christian Register. * 





SUBSTANCE AND SHOW; FACTS AND 
FORCES. 


A LECTURE BY T. STARR KING. 


OR, 


(Concluded from page 181.) 

Next, let us look at ideas as substantial 
things. If the true definition of substance is 
causal and sustaining force, then ideas take 
the first rank as substances, for the whole 
universe was thought into order and beauty. 
The word was, ‘“ Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Nature is the language and 
imagery of Divine ideas. A Persian poet 
said: “ The world is a bud from the bower of 
His beauty ; the sun is aspark from the light 
of His wisdom ; the sky is a bubble on the 
sea of His power.” A row of types, as ar- 
ranged by a compositor, not only present to 
the eye certain shapes, colors and other sensi- 
ble qualities, but also intimate to the mind 
some thought that once arose in a human 
intellect, and which they have been selected 
to represent to others. So all the objects of 
nature constitute a hieroglyphic alphabet, 
which states great truths and sentiments that 
dwell in the Infinite intellect; with this dif- 
ference, that the objects of nature are created 
and upheld by the idea or sentiment which 
possesses them. They would fall away and 
dissolve if the eternal truth they represent 
should vanish, just as the body would crum- 
ble if the soul should leave it. Not a planet 
that wheels its circle around its controlling 
flame, not a sun that pours its blaze upon the 
black ether, not one of all the constellated 
chandeliers that burn in the dome of heaven, 
not a firmament that spots the robe of space 
with a fringe of light, but is a visible state- 
ment of a conception, wish or purpose in the 
mind of God, from which it was born, and to 
which alone it owes its continuance and 
form. Jonathan Edwards imagined that the 
Almighty creates and upholds the universe, 
as a reflection on a mirror is caused and sus- 
tained by the person or object that stands 
before it. The rays fall from the object upon 


the mirror every moment, and the reflection 
would cease as soon as the object should re- 
move ; 80, he conceived, the universe is the 
continuous image of the Creator’s constant 
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thought, and would change instantly if the 
expression of His purpose varied, aud would 
fade from space if His ideas should be dis- 
missed. The mind cannot entertain a more 
sublime thought than this, and we learn from 
it that the man who does not delight in the 
beauty of the universe, and does not receive 
into his soul some impressions of the meaning 
of nature, has no contact with the world of 
Divine Substance, but lives in a vast baby- 
“house of Show. 

Let us see, next, how applicable the prin- 
ciple we are considering is to the world of 
man and history. All the shows of social 
life are manifestations of a secret and impal- 
pable substance. Every house, workshop, 
church, school-room, athenzeum, theatre, is 
the representative of au opinion. What the 
eye sees of them is built of bricks, iron, wood 
and mortar by carpenters, smiths and 
masons; but the seed from which they grew 
and the forces by which they are upheld are 
ideas, affections, conceptions of utility, senti- 
ments of worship. Strike these out of a peo- 
ple’s mind and heart, and its homes, temples, 
colleges and art rooms fall away, like the 
trunk of the oak when its life power is smit- 
ten, and only the bald, sandy surface of sav- 
age life remains. 

What a difference it would make in the 
physical and moral landscape of a new coun- 
try, whether a race of Saxons or of Turks 
were dropped upon it! In the latter case the 
timber and stone are slowly conjured into the 
form of mosques and minarets, Sultan’s pal- 
aces and harems, and the various features of 
a lazy Moslem civilization ; while the coming 
of the Saxon genius bids the forests prepare 
to be hewn for homes and factories, humble 
shrines of learning, and thickly strewn domes 
for Sabbath praise and prayer. The iron 
can no longer sleep in its hiding-places; the 
coal—the only black slave whose labor the 
white man may rightfully impress—must 
bring its hot temperament to human service ; 
the streams are compelled to pour their 
strength upon muscular and busy wheels, 
that weave fabrics of comfort and luxury; 
valleys are exalted, and mountains bend their 
necks; steam hurries with monstrous bur- 
dens ; magnetism shoots thoughts along its 
slender veins; mighty piles that stand for 
justice, law and equal government overlook a 
thousand cities ; and the white wings of com- 
merce, vying in number and in speed with the 
pinions of the sea birds, flap in every breeze 
that stirs the polar, the moderate er the 
tropic waves, There may be as many men, 
as much bodily strength, among the Turks 
as with the Saxons; but there is not the 
spirit, there are not the ideas to make the fin- 
gers so cunning and the muscles.so strong. 





It is the hidden spiritual substance in the 
Saxon frames that makes their bones and 
blood its purchase and pulleys, to lift up the 
myriad structures that bear witness to Saxon 
civilization. All that we see in England and 
America, so different from what Calcutta and 
Canton exhibit to the eye, is the clothing and 
show of different ideas, principles and senti- 
meuts that pervade our vigorous blood. 

Thus, each nation of the globe is a huge 
battery of spiritual forces to which each indi- 
vidual contributes something. The oneness 
of the nation is the unity of the galvanic cur- 
rent that is generated from the many layers 
of metal and acid. And the question of the 
superior power of one nation over another is 
not at all to be decided by the relative num- 
bers of population and armies, nor by the 
forts, guns and magazines, but rather by the 
relative mental and moral energies of the 
lands. ‘ ° ° “ : 

The most effectual way to paralyze the 
prosperity of our country at this m ment 
would be to smite an ideal element that inter- 
penetrates the land. The soil over half our 
area might be blighted, pestilence might 
decimate our laborers, tornadoes might scat- 
ter a great portion of our tonnage in ruins 
upon the sea, droughts might shrivel the 
rivers into thin and feeble rills; but all this 
would be less disastrous than to annihilate 
the system of credit that pervades the mer- 
cantile world. Destroy that impalpable 
thiag, break down the confidence between 
city and country, the reliance which State 
feels upon, State and East upon West, the 
trust which man reposes in his neighbor, and 
it is the same as if you arrest the pitch of 
waterfalls, and smother the breezes that ruffle 
the deep, and wilt the fierce energy of steam, 
and unstring the laborer’s arm, and quench 
the furnace-fires, and stop the hum of wheels, 
and forbid emigrants to seek the West and 
cities to rise amid the silence of its woods. 
Our prosperity and our hopes lean back on 
that moral bond more than they do on nature 
or on capital ; shake it, and there is an earth- 
quake of: society; restore it, and order, ac- 
tivity, happiness and wealth return. 

Asa bond of union for our States, more- 
over, there is one element more substantial 
than even the wisdom of our Constitution, 
the interlocked geographical unity of our 
territory, and the power of our central gov- 
ernment. It is our common memories of a 
great history, and the one language that is 
spoken in all our zones and over all the 
breadth of the lines of longitude, that mark 
the leagues from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
shores. It is hardly possible that any wis- 
dom of political structure or administration 
could hold so many States together against 
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such diversities of social customs, intelligence 
and interest, if the different districts of our 
empire spoke different languages. But our 
unity of speech,—the common way in which 
we articulate our breath and write our 
thoughts, enabling the farthest backwoods- 
man to feel kindred with the culture of the 
East, making al! commercial correspondence 
simple and easy, allowing us to read the same 
books, to read the same speeches with com- 
mon delight in a common eloquence,—this is 
like a soul breathed through all the limbs of 
our confederacy, giving it a stronger unity 
than its geological skeleton or its political 
muscles can. Destroy this community of 
language, give a distinct tongue to each great 
division of our land, introduce confusion of 
dialects into our capital, and we could have 
no more permanent unity than the mechani- 
cal one which Nebuchadnezzar’s image had, 
with its head of gold, its breast of silver, its 
thighs of brass, its legs of iron, and its feet 
of clay. Its parts might be dislodged from 
each other. There would not be invisible 
unity to mould into vital permanence its 
unity of show. 

The politicians every now and then get up 
their schemes of division, but the common 
mother tongue drowns them before they swim 
far. As long as the free soil and the Hunker 
speeches in Congress are made in the same 
dialect the danger of their antagonism is 
greatly abated. Only the old mother tongue 
does try to tell us, through the dictionaries, 
that the word “slave” is not Saxon. It 
came into our speech by foreign ifamizration ; 
it cannot show any naturalization papers, 
the Constitution rejected it, and so certainly, 
according to the present tendencies of party, 
it ought not to be allowed to gain power and 
office over the good native American noun 
* freedom.” 

I have several times used the word “ civil- 
ization” in connection with the subject we 
are considering. Let us see now what light 
the meaning of that word sheds upon our 
theme. There are a vast number of things 
that make up civilization. They are invisi- 
ble, but they are among the most substantial 
aud potent realities connected with our globe. 

Besides the men and women, the houses 
and wealth, that exist ix Christendom, there 
is such a thing as civilization, which has been 
growing steadily, and which lives on while 
the generations die. There is government in 
the civilized world, there are reverences, 
laws, manners and habits, tastes and princi- 
ples, and all these make up the structure of 
society. Just as the surface of the globe is 
composed of various layers of clay, sand- 
stone, slate and granite, which successive 
geological epochs deposited, and the united 


strength of which uphold our soil and sup- 
port our steps, the moral world is constructed 
of strata of laws, customs, opinions, truths, 
discoveries, sentiments, which successive races 
and generations have deposited, and which 
our souls live upon now. The best life of the 
nations that are gone is still in our civiliza- 
tion. Influences from the Old Testament, 
from Grecian literature and character, from 
Roman heroism and law, are steadily poured 
into our moral life from countless churches 
and colleges, although the Hebrew State, the 
Greek Republics, and the Roman Empire 
have been buried for centuries. And so from 


the German barbarians of the Northern for- be 


ests, from the feudal customs, from the Cru- 
sades, from the Catholic church in its ripe 
power and glory, from the life of Socrates 
and the intellect of Augustine, from the 
speech of Paul on Mars Hill and the think- 
ing of John Huss, from what Bacon wrote 
and Shakespeare imagined and Faust in- 
vented and Newton discovered and Fulton 
devised; in short, from all the victories of 
heroes and the blood sealed fidelity of martyrs 
and the holy achievemenis of saints some con- 
tributions have been made to that progres- 
sive reality we call civilization, and they all 
exist around us now as beneficent forces that 
ennoble our lives with privileges and a value 
which cannot be estimated. Your father may 


not have left you any legacy of houses =e 
d 


stock, but the whole past is your mental an 
moral father, and that leaves to every one of 
us an inheritance which it would be a mieera- 
ble bargain for us to sell for a fortune of mil- 
lions on condition of being disentangled from 
the civilized life of the race. 

The poorest man in this neighborhood is 
immensely rich, so far as attaining the great 
objects of life is concerned, especially if he 
has a family, compared with what his pov- 
erty would be if he could own a hundred 
square miles of original nature, and must 
live on it alone with his family, cut off from 
all privileges of society and with the wealth 
of civilized influence forever cancelled from 
his brain and breast. 

Thus we see that the substance of the past 
lives on and is vitally present with us now. 
All that is visible of a nation dies, but its 
soul survives; the truth it discovered and 
illustrated is preserved; its essence passes 
into civilization, improves society, and be- 
comes the common property of after timer, 

In the old furniture shops of Bcston you 
can buy chairs and tables that came out of 
the Mayflower to an extent that would load a 
fleet. However much humbug there may be 
about this, thank Heaven the spiritual cargo 
that was packed into that little hull is not 
all unlodded yet. New England liberty and 
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of New York and Ohio and Illinois and 
Wisconsin have been heaved out of its hold 
by invisible stevedores ; and there is enough 
left yet to set up good Constitutions in the 
farther slopes of the Rocky Mountains and 
make Kansas free, 

Think for a moment, too, of the order in a 
great city, and how it is preserved. What 
passions are boiling in London and Boston 
and the streets of New York! And how 
is it that we are kept from conspiracies and 
mobs and devastations of license? How 
is it that the spirit of our social life is higher 


in respect of peace than the aggregate of 


" individual lives, which is the splendid mys- 
tery of civilization? It is not by direct and 
visible pressure of resisting force, but by the 
fine network of interests, opinions, rever- 
ences, feelings of honor and shame, fears and 
loves, disposed over the community, which 
hold the brutal elements of our nature in 
check, as Gulliver was made prisoner by the 
threads which the cunning Lilliputians wove 
over his body, and one of which they fastened 
to each of his hairs. 

Does any man say that the laws, the courts 
and sheriffs, uphold our order? Plainly the 
sanctity of the laws does not consist iu their 
enactments by legislatures, or their preserva- 
tion in sheep-skin binding. Sentiments and 

¥ principles in the people, faith and loyalty, 
varnish the laws with their real majesty. 





TEMPTATION draws us into closer personal 
contact with Him who is able to succor them 
that are tempted. The tones of His “ peace, 
be still,” are sweetened as they come to us 
amid the whistling of the tempest, and all 
things are blessings which lead us to impose 
our weakness, weariness, fearfulness, sorrow 
and doubt upon Him. 





MORAL FORCE. 


In his last essay, “The Sovereignty of 


Ethics,” Emerson teils us of a certain omni- 
science which he conceives to be existing in 
every portion of creation, in the vast and the 
minute, which works as we might suppose 
would a wise mau if imprisoned therein. In 
this perfect and universal intelligence he per- 
ceives the effort of God, the workings of the 
Supreme Intellect. H4 sees the same unity 
of wisdom through every grade of organiza- 
tion till man in his highest estate is reached, 

The moral or ethical principle becomes now 
very marked, but he observes it also in a 
lower degree in all grades of humanity, and 
even in humbler and less noble animals. The 
most noble, the most highly organized of the 
sons of men, is the most moral. High intel- 
Ject is at one with moral nature. The moral 
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is the measure of health, and in the voice of 
Genius is heard the moral tone, even though 


the words disown it. 

The moral element deepens with life, if life 
be rightly lived, and all the moral forces are 
thirsts for action. No wonder, then, that our 


sages have grey heads, and that those whom 


we love to honor are past life’s meridian. 
Tt is seen that in all the steps of advance 


in animated and intelligent existence, the 
evils or seeming evils of the creation have 


been effecting their own cure, and that the 


cruelest foe to life has been a masked bene- 


factor. An eternal benificent necessity is 


always bringing things right, and the inces- 
sant opposition of Nature will at last put an 
end to everything hurtful. 


Nature can by her own forces put an end 


to every crime at last, and bring about in 


time the coveted golden age. Emerson pic- 
tures necessity, ‘‘ Calm, beautiful and passion- 


less, without a smile, covered with ensigns of 


woe, stretching her dark warp across the uni- 
These threads are Nature’s pernici- 


poison, her curdling cold, her hideous rep- 
tiles, and worse men, cannibals and the de- 
pravities of civilization; the secrets of the 
prisons of tyranny, the slave and his master, 
the proud man’s scorn, the orphan’s tears, the 
vices of men, lust, cruelty and pitiless avarice. 
These make the gloomy warp of the ages. 
Humanity sits at the dread loom and throws 
the shuttle and fills it with joyful rainbows, 
until the sable ground is flowered all over 
with a woof of human industry and wisdom, 
virtuous examples, symbols of useful and 
generous arts, with beauty and pure love, 
courage and the victories of the just and wise 
over malice and wrong.” 

In all the events and circumstances of life, 
and in all the phenomena of Nature, we are 
to learn the laws of Heaven. In the action 
and reaction of physical forces we learn the 
law of retribution, and nothing can by any 
possibility escape it, for thus Nature purifies 
herself. The particulars of daily life are a 
part of the orderings of Divine Wisdom, and 
to the intelligent soul this doctrine brings un- 
speakable comfort. The crime and woe of 
the world are all seen to be within the power 
and supervision of the great centre of omni- 
science and omnipotence. The yielding of 
the private heart to the Divine mind is then 
seen to be the sum and substance of wisdom. 
Emerson adds: “A fatal disservice does any- 
one who offers to do my thinking for me. It 
seems as if, when the Spirit of God speaks so 
plainly to each soul, it were impiety to be 
listening to another saint. Jesus was better 
than others, because He refused to listen to 
others and listened at home.”’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SMALL CONGREGATIONS AND LIFELESS 
SERMONS. 


In a recent editorial of the Evening Bulletin 
of this city we find an article bearing the 
caption, “A Church matter,”’ wherein it refers 
to the fact that the Presbyterian has a mourn- 
ful article concerning the unpopularity of 
the second service that is held in most of our 
churches on Sunday,” and also that there is 
ground for this complaint, even with churches 
that are thronged in the morning, “the re- 
sult being not only a fearful shrinkage of the 
collections, but an equally distressing depres- 
sion of the clergyman, who has toiled over 
a sermon he would like to offer to more than 
a handful of hearers.” 

After further reference to some specula- 
tions in the columns of the Presbyterian as to 
the causes, such as Sunday-school fatigues, 
“‘that there may be in many parts of large 
cities too many churches,” and that “the 
neglect cannot be accounted for by the sup- 
position of a waning popular interest in 
Christianity, etc,” our leader referred to, 
thus proceeds: 


“Why, then, will not people who go to church in 
the morning go also in the evening? 

“Possibly there are two answers to the question. 
One suggested by the Presbyterian is that there may 
be among devout people a spreading belief that 
there is propriety in observing a portion of Sunday 
absolutely for purposes of rest, and profit in devo- 
ting Sunday evening to domestic pleasures of a re- 
ligious character or otherwise, in which the young 
children of the family can participate. But there 
is very good reason for believing that much of the 
indifference to the second service, is due to the 
gradual disappearance of genuine preaching from 
our pulpits. Religious people go to church once a 
day as a matter of duty, but many of them will not 
go twice unless there is something to attract them 
especially. Many an excellent clergyman would be 
shocked and mortified if, after the close of the ser- 
mon that he has toiled over, each individual in the 
congregation should be compelled to undergo cross- 
examination as to what it was all about. The men 
who have roused a sinful world with their preach- 
ing did not write out their gospel on Wednesday 
and bring it cold to church on Sunday. It came hot 
and forceful to their lips; and the churches which 
are full twice a Sunday now are those in which the 
ministers preach extemporaneously from brief notes 
that they hold in their hands. In our opinion the 
best method of reviving interest in the second ser- 
vices of the churches will be for clergymen to an- 
nounce that in the evening they will put by the 
long written essay and speak briefly with their con- 
gregations face to face and eye to eye, with tbe 
words that are given to them by the occasion. If 
they do not know how to speak extemporaneously, 
the fact reflects upon the neglect of a most impor- 
tant matter by the seminaries in which they were 
trained, and it also reflects upon their own want of 
courage. That may not be the best way of preach- 
ing at all timer, but it is the best way as a rule, 
and if it is properly done it is almost always the 
only really effective way.” 


Now the purpose of introducing the above 
into the columns of the Intelligencer, is to 
call attention to the fact that even amongst 
those who conscientiously believe in the 
rightfulness of a paid ministry, the want of 
life frequently apparent therein is becoming 
with them a matter of concern, and that 
these are earnestly seeking for that founda- 
tion which Friends have ever esteemed to be 
fundamental in a gospel ministry, Witness 
the assertion that ‘“‘The men who have 
roused a sinful world with their preaching 
did not write out their gospel on Wednesday, 
and bring it cold to church on Sunday. It 
care hot and forceful to their lips,” ete., ete. 

Not that we would by this even insinuate 
that Quakerism alone is perfect, believing, as 
we dv, that inspiration, wherever found, is 
Quakerism as we understand it, for we feel 
that there is an exhibition of honest inquiry 
abroad that is certainly encouraging. 

May we not also, as a Society, profit by 
these inquiries? For, why are our “second 
series” so much smaller than the first? Do 
we not occasionally hear in cur midst some- 
thing akin to the ‘“‘ monotonous pulpit voice” 
devoid of life? And again, while we are 
sensible that the true seed ofttimes suffers 
either from an entire silence or a too limited 
expression, is it not on the other hand to be 
feared that, in a sincere effort to avoid every- 


thing like method or arrangement, the words %~ 


that flow freely forth without restraint, some- 
times extend into a volubility that is not 
profitable either to speaker or hearer:, they 
too having lost their Jife? 

It is hoped these remarks will not be 
looked upon as a harsh or unkind criticism 
on our ministry; they are not intended as 
such, but have been induced by a perusal of 
the foregoing quotation, or rather, such peru- 
sal has revived impressions and feelings long 
entertained. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month, 1878. 

“MeN judge of your creed by your love; 
your hearts by your hands. If these be full 
of the works of the flesh, the heart can 
scarcely be filled with the fruits of the 
spirit.” 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Race Street Meeting-house on tbe 7th of Fifth 
month, was well attended and was an inter- 
esting occasion. The meeting was opened by 
an exhortation to all present to join in the 
ascription of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Creator and Giver of all good—to Him who 
is God over all, blessed forever. The duty of 
faithfulness to our own appointed work was 
then dwelt upon. Let every one be careful 
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to watch well his own ways, rather than to 


criticise othere, “It is shown unto thee, O 
man, what is good, and what the Lord thy 
God requireth of thee.” 

We are not to conform to each other, but 
to conform to that measure of the Divine 
Light which we have received. True growth 
in wisdom is only to be known as we abide 
in simple and truthful adherence to our own 
convictions of right. This is, indeed, to live 
to God and to be a child of God. 

Watson Tomlinson, of Byberry, followed, 
citing the passage in Revelations: “To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me 
in My throne.” ‘I have overcome the 
world,” said the blessed Jesus. All the pow- 
ers and propensities conferred on man are 
good, if kept in subordination to the will of 
God. ‘Count it all joy,” said the apostle 
James, “when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions; knowing this, that the trying of your 
faith worketh patience.” Many have felt 
discouraged in view of frequent failures. To 
these he said, Remember the experience of 
the apostle was just the.same. Jesus, too, 
was tempted and tried at all points, but fell 
not before temptation; and the same divine 
safeguard that He found a sufficient armor 
to resist all the assaults of the evil one, may 
also be ours if we ask it. To those who ask 
in prayer for the appearing of the Christ of 
God in the heart, and love this appearing, it 
is promised that the Saviour will come and 
abide forever, 

Lucretia Mott said she always rejoiced 
when she observed a tendency to call men to 
the Spirit, which giveth life, rather than to 
the letter, which killeth. The old heaven 
and the old earth must pass away, and a new 
heaven and new earti wherein dweileth 
righteousness must be known. Mankind are 
called from generation to generation to walk 
more and more in accordance with the high- 
est Light, and not according to the deadness 
of the letter, All creeds are being modified 
or being abandoned. The Spirit of God will 
bring all the true seekers after light into a 
blessed unity at last. They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall run and not be weary; they shall run— 
they shali not sit down and muse, but shall 
go forward to do the Lord’s work. They 
shall walk and not faint. Earnest, secret 
prayer is the means of enabling the soul to 
rise superior to all the cumbering things of 
earth. 

She hoped the great changes and overturn- 
ings of the present day will be the means of 
instructing the men of this generation that 
righteousness is the needful thing. No pro- 
fessions, no creeds, no formalism will save 
the sons of men from sin. Every plant 


which the Heavenly Father hath not planted 
must be rooted up. 

In the transactions of our business meet- 
ings, she exhorted all to practice a proper 
condescension to one another, and be willing 
in all cases to let the prevailing sense of the 
body find expression even though individuals 
may not have reached the same conclusions 
as the yeneral body. A beautiful Christian 
custom or order of waiting for action until all 
acquiesce may, from the want of reasonable 
consideration on the part of the few, become 
transformed into a deformity. 

William P. Sharpless expressed an earnest 
desire that the Spirit of Truth may be found 
in us. Blessed are thoze that hear the word 
and do the will of God. He believed there 
is yet need in the world for a patient and 
faithful advocacy of the truths of spiritual 
Christianity as Friends understand them. 

In the business meeting, in both branches, 
there was manifested an earnest interest in 
the answers to the queries, some fear being 
felt that in the present distressing and uncer- 
tain condition of the busiaess of the country 
our answers were fuller than close inspection 
would warrant. This was more especially 
the case in men’s branch. 

In the women’s branch, Lucretia Mott ex- 
pressed much concern that we may indeed 
bear open and faithful testimony against all 
that pertains to war, and asked whether we 
should not use the influence we might have 
in protest against the training of the students 
at Girard College in military exercises. 

In regard to prudence in business and a 
guarded care to keep within proper bounds 
in all expenditures, no deficiencies were 
charged, but many deemed that the present 
day calls for special thoughtfulness in these 
matters. 

D, F, Wharton warned wives and daugh- 
ters to be vigilant in guarding against run- 
ning into expenses which may lead tu the 
financial embarrassment of husbands and 
fathers. 

Much feeling was manifested in regard to 
the manner of dealing with offenders against 
our discipline, and D. F. W. expressed her 
belief that the spirit of restoring love does 
indeed prevail in our Society, and that those 
who in any way transgress the rules which 
have been adopted for our preservation are 
tenderly and faithfully treated as the Disci- 
pline enjoins. — 


wae oe 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERSB. 


It is emphatically and truly testified of the 
ways of true wisdom that they are pleasant- 
ness, and her paths are peace. 
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The pleasantness of her ways and the 
peace of her paths cannot be attained in any 
great measure until, as the prophet says, 
“the strong doors of Lebanon are opened, 
ana the fire hath devoured the cedars’ there- 
of; until every lofty and high tree is pros- 
trated before the Lord, and consumed by the 
fire of His jealousy—who is called a jealous 
God, because He cannot admit of a rival in 
the heart that is wedded to Him in the cov- 
enant of life and love. 

The humble mind abiding in the valley of 
humiliation under a sense of its own nothing- 
ness will, in the Lord’s time, be exalted, and 
receive from time to time the descending 
dew: keeping under this invigorating influ- 
ence, it will experience a growth in life, in 
greenness; this, in the order of Divine har- 
mony (illustrated in the outward creation), 
precedes the fruit, which in due time, if noth- 
ing is suffered to obstruct the circulation of 
the sap or life, will appear on the branches. 
“Herein is My Father glorified in that ye 
bear much fruit.” 

I believe thy mind, if thou art faithful, 
will often be brought to a sense of the truth 
of the declaration that the “ foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of Man hath not where to lay bis head.” 
The children of this world (who are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light) 
have found mapy hiding-places through the 
many inventions which man (who was at first 
made perfect and needed no shelter), by his 
own wisdom hath sought out. These are 
foolishness in the sight of God, and in the 
sight. of all those who see in His light, be- 
cause those coverts cannot long shield from 
the righteous judgment of the Most High. 
How apt are the vain imaginations to take 
flight in the regions of the air and, after cir- 
cling round, find a resting-place in the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, where neither dew nor rain 
nor fields of offering are found. Thus both 
the subtile and the soaring sons and daugh- 
ters of men are seeking subterfuges and rest- 
ing-placez, while the followers of the Lamb 
have not on earth, that is, in earth’s consola- 
tions, where to lay their heads—nor a rest- 
ing-place for the sole of the foot, until the 
waters are assuaged. 

But, my dear friend, the ark remains to 
be a safe refuge for the dove, as it repairs to 
the windows and awaits the opening thereof. 
It will be received until the waters are abated, 
when it will again be seut forth to bring tid- 
ings that the olive hath put forth its leaves 
—that the Lord hath not forgotten to be gra- 
cious to His people. Where are His people 
in the present day? Will the description 
answer to the state of our Society? Alas, 
alas, for this people! The foxes of the earth 





and the fowls of the air are to be found in 
great numbers among us, while the doves are 
as solitary birds in the land. But, “fear 
not!” remains to be the encouraging lan- 
guage of the Spirit. It is the little, the low, 
the humble, that He still condescends to teach 
of His ways, and the meek He will guide 
safely in the paths of judgment through 
which He leads all His redeemed children, 
for Zion must be redeemed through judgment, 
and in the mind that He has controversy 
with mercy will by and by arise and rejoice 
against or over them all, and the faithful, 
obedient soul wiil be crowned with a full and 
final victory over all its spiritual enemies. 
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Durinc the present week our Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has been in session. Several 
Friends with and without minutes have been 
in attendance. A detailed account of the 
proceedings is deferred until our next num- 
ber. 





SoBRIETY, TEMPERANCE AND TorTaL AB- 
STINENCE.—These are, perhaps, the three 
steps which mark the progress of a most im- 
portant movement of our day. Earnest, 
Christian people are questioning each other 
—‘ What can we do to help and to save our 
weak brethren who are being fatally wrecked 
by the drink habit?” while the political 
economist, taking only an interested view of 
the matter, sees with real alarm the increase 
of a dangerous class in all our large cities— 
sees the growth of pauperism and crime— 
sees politics becoming degraded, and finds 
ground to apprehend deterioration of our 
national character. 

No one cause is alone chargeable with all 
this evil, but we believe intemperance is the 
most powerful by far. Any habit of sensual 
indulgence is an evil which lowers the tone 
of life, and gives the flesh dominion over the 
spirit. But none is so deadly as the habit of 
indulging in intoxicating drinks, 

An able and judicious writer,* whom we 
have often quoted, in our columns, speaks 
out plainly and earnestly on this subject 
to the large class of good citizens among 
us who deem that the use of all the pleas- 


*C.GA.,, in Christian Register. 
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ant things of life, without the abuse, is the 
part of wisdom. ‘Many may truly claim 
that they are placed by their habits and prin- 
ciples above the need or reach of any appeal 
from temperance advocates. The use, at their 
own tables, or, on social occasions, of a glass 
of wine is to them as innocent and harmless 
as the use of tea or coffee, and is no more an 
indulgence than daily food or sleep.” But, 
he urges, “ we are living at a time when civ- 
ilization is deeply diseased through its own 
excesses; and no thorough cure is possible 
without a radical remedy.” For the sake of 
weaker brethren, he pleads that all who love 
their fellow-men, and who desire the safety 
and prosperity of their country, should be 
willing to deny themselves an indulgence 
which sets a dangerous example to these. He 
adds: “ Would you not refuse to drink in the 
presence of your son, if you knew he had al- 
ready felt the lure of appetite? Would you 
take wine with a friend whose blood you 
knew was set on fire by its very fumes? Ah! 
then you acknowledge the obligation to ab- 
stain ‘for their sake.’ Why not carry out 
the priuciple wherever it applies? Why not 
count all the tempted and perishing multi- 
tude, your friends and relations? Why not 
deal as tenderly and considerately with the 
wives and children who are exposed to brutai 
or semi-brutal husbands and fathers, as you 
would with the family of a sister or a daugh- 
ter?” 

Much of the so called temperance effort of 
the present day is directed to the saving of 
the drunken and the restoration of those who 
are already fallen. But perhaps a more 
hopeful work is that which applies the pre- 
ventive as well as the cure. “Total absti- 
nence” is the principle of safety from this 
great danger—and if our youth before acquir- 
ing any love for the fatal bowl are fixed in 
this principle, they will not be likely to be 
tempted in later life. 

The Christian Church, using this title in 
its broadest sense, is the true bulwark of 
every righteous reform aud the leader in 
every advance of the moral standard among 
men, Our own religious Society is now 
pledged by a clause in its discipline to a 


““‘ faithful testimony” to temperance, and to 
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the advocacy of the cause of total abstinence. 
We hope and believe that there are but few 
among us who are unfaithful in this matter ; 
but why should there be one making our high 
profession of faithfulness to an ever-present 
Saviour and Guide, who fails to feel the obli- 
gation at this time to take the sure and safe 
ground of total abstinence? 





MARRIED. 


WAY—POUND.—On Fifth-day, Fifth month 9th, 
1878, in agreement with the order among Friends, 
at the residence of James Pound, Henry H. Way to 
Trypbena J. Pound, both of Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 





DIED. 


HEADLY.—On the 7th of Fifth month, 1878, at 
Bristol, Pa., Benjamin Headly, aged 84 years and 3 
months; a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting. 


PANCOAST.—On the 8th of Fifth month, 1878, 
Sarah R., daughter of the late Stephen Pancoast ; 
a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

PEROT.—On the 11th of Fifth month, 1878, 
Elizabeth Morris, wife of Francis Perot, in the 77th 
year of her age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

REID.—On the 2lst of Third month, 1878, in 
Reading, Pa., Edgar D., youngest son of Joseph D. 
and Margaret I. Reid, aged 11 years. His parents 
are members of Reading Particular and Maiden 
Creek Monthiy Meeting. 

ROWLETT.—On the 7th of Fifth month, 1878, 
Thomas P, Rowlett, aged 53 years; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

SKELTON.—On the 3d of Fifth month, 1878, at 
the residence of T. Elwood Longshore, Elizabeth L. 
Skelton, in her 56th year; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

THORN.—On the 30th of Fourth month, 1878, at 
Trenton, N. J, Thomas B. Thorn (dentist), in his 
68th year; a member of Trenton Preparative and 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 





THE RAUHE HAUS OF HAMBURG. 

A friend has sent us, with a request for its re- 
publication in Friends’ Intelligencer, this most 
interesting account of a reformatory school 
in the city of Hamburg, Germany, illus- 
trating the wonderful power of love in re- 
storing the depraved. It is found in The 
Friend of Fifth month 25, 1844. 

The school of Wichern is called the 
“Rauhe Haus,” and it is situated four or - 
five miles out of the city of Hamburg. It 
was opened for the reception of abandoned 
children of the very lowest class—children 
brought up in the abodes of infamy, and 
taught, not only by example but by precept, 
the vices of sensuality, thieving and vaga- 
bondry—children who had never known the 
family tie or who had known it only to see it 
violated. Hamburg, having been for many 
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years a commercial and free city, and, of 
course, open to adventurers and renegades 
from all parts of the world, has many more 
of this class of population than its own insti- 
tutions and manners would have bred. The 
thoughts of Wichern were strongly turned 
towards this subject while yet a student at 
the university ; but want of means deterred 
him from engaging in it, until a legacy left 
by Gercken, enabled him to make a begin- 
ning in 1833. He has since devoted his life 
and all his worldly goods to the work. It is 
his first aim that the abandoned children 
whom he seeks out on the highway and in the 
haunts of vice, shall know and feel the bless- 
ings of domestic life—that they shall be in- 
troduced into the bosom of a family—for 
this he regards as a divine institution, and 
therefore the birthright of every human 
being, and the only atmosphere in which the 
human affections can be adequately culti- 
vated. His house, then, must not be a 
prison or a place of punishment or confine- 
ment. The site he had chosen for his expe- 
riment was one enclosed within high, strong 
walls and fences. His firat act was to break 
down these barriers, and to take all bolts and 
bars from the doors and windows. He began 
with three boys of the worst description ; and 
within three months, the number increased to 
twelve. They were taken into the bosom of 
Wichern’s family —his mother was their 
mother and his sister their sister. They were 
not punished for any past offences, but were 
told that ail should be forgiven them, if they 
tried to do well in future. The defenceless 
condition of the premises was referred to, 
and they were assured that no walis or bolts 
were to detain them ; that one cord only should 
bind them, and that, the cord of Love. 

The effect attested the all but omnipotent 
power of generosity and affection. Children 
from seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, in many of whom early and loath- 
some vices had nearly obliterated the stamp 
of humanity, we're transformed not only into 
useful members of society, but into characters 
that endeared themselves to all within their 
sphere of acquaintance. The education given 
by Wichern has not been an exathetic or lit- 
erary one. The children were told at the 
beginning that labor was the price of living, 


‘and that they must earn their own bread, if 


they-would secure a comfortable home. He 
did not point them to ease and affluence, but 
to an honorable poverty, which, they were 
taught, was not in itself an evil. Here were 
means and materials for learning to support 
themselves; but there was no rich fund or 
other resources for their maintenance. Charity 
had supplied the home to which they were 
invited ; their own industry must supply the 
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rest. Wichern placed great reliance upon 
religious training; but this did not consist in 
giving them dry and unintelligible dogmas. 
He spoke to them of Christ as the benefactor 
of mankind, who proved, by deeds of love, 
his interest in the race— who sought out the 
worst and most benighted of men to give 
them instruction and relief, and who left it 
in charge to those who came after him, and 
wished to be called his disciples, to do like- 
wise. Is it strange, that enforced by such a 
practicable example of Christian love as 
their fatherly benefactor gave them in his 
every-day life, the relation of the words and 
deeds of Christ should have sunk deeply into 
their hearts and melted them with tenderness 
and docility? Such was the effect. The 
most rapid improvement ensued in the great 
majority of the children; and even those 
whom long habits of idleness and vagabondry 
made it difficult to keep in the straight path, 
had long seasons of obedience and gratitude, 
to which any aberration from duty was only 
an exception. 

As the number of pupils increased, Wi- 
chern saw that the size of the family would 
seriously impair its domestic character. To 
obviate this, he divided his company into 
families of twelve, and he has erected nine 
separate buildings, situated in a semicircle 


around his own, and near to it, in each of . 


which dwells a family of twelve boys or of 
twelve girls, under the care of a house-father 
or house-mother, as the assistants are respect- 
ively called. Each of these families is, to 
some extent, an independent community, 
having an individuality of its own. They 
eat and sleep in their own dwelling, and the 
children belonging to each, look up to their 
own particular father or mother, as home- 
bred children to a parent. The general 
meeting every morning, at first in the cham- 
ber of Wichern’s mother, but afterwards 
when the numbers increased, in the little 
chapel—and their frequent meetings at work 
or in the play-ground, form « sufficient, and, 
in fact, a very close bond of union for the 
whole community. Much was done by the 
children themselves in the erection of -their 
little colony of buildings—and in doing this, 
they were animated by a feeling of hope and 
a principle of independence in providing a 
dwelling for themselves, while they experi- 
enced the pleasures of benevolence in render- 
ing assistance to each other. Wichern men- 
tions with great satisfaction, the good spirit 
of the architect who came upon the premises 
to direct in putting up the first house. This 
man would not retain a journeyman for a day 
or an hour, who did not conduct with the ut- 
most decorum and propriety before the chil- 
dren who were assisting in the work. 
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One peculiar feature of this institution is, 
that the children are not stimulated by the 
worldly motives of fame, wealth or personal 
aggrandizement. The superintendent does 
not inflame them with the ambition, that if 
they surpass each other at recitation and 
make splendid displays at public examina- 
tions, they shall, in the end, become high 
military officers or Congressmen, or excite the 
envy of all by their wealth or fame. On the 
other hand, so far as this world’s goods are 
concerned, he commends and habituates them 
to the idea of an honorable poverty—and the 
only riches with which he dazzles their imag- 
ination are the riches of good works. He 
looks to them as his hope for redeeming others 
from the sphere whence they themselves were 
takeu; and there have been many touching 
instances of the reformation of parents and 
families, for whom the natural affection first 
sprang up in these children’s hearts after they 
had learned the blessings of home and what 
the ties of nature really are, 

One of the most interesting effects of this 
charity is the charity which it reproduces in 
its objects; and thus it is shown that, in the 
order of Providence, the actions of good men 
—provided they are also wise-—not less than 
good seed, will produce thirty or sixty or a 
hundred fold of benificent fruit. On certain 
occasions the friends of the children send 
them presents and small sums of money to 
provide a little festival. This money hss 
often been voluntarily appropriated by the 
children to charitable purposes. They fre- 
quently give away their pennies, and in- 
stances have happened where they have liter- 
ally emptied their little purses into the hands 
of poverty and distress, and taken off their 
own clothes to cover the naked. 

But among numerous less conspicuous in- 
stances of the chauge wrought by wise and 
appropriate moral means, in the character of 
those so lately abandoned children, the most 
remarkable occurred at the time of the great 
Hamburg fire in 1842. The secord day of 
the fire, when people were driven from the 
city in crowds, and houseless and half frantic 
sufferers came to the Rauhe House for shel- 
ter, the children—some of whom had friends 
and relatives in the city—became intensely 
excited, and besought Wichern for leave to go 
in and make themselves useful to the suffer- 
ers. Not without great anxiety as to the 
force of the temptations for escape or for 
plunder, that might assail them in such an 
exposed and tumultuous scene, he gave per- 
mission to a band of twenty-two to accom. 
pany him, on condition that they would keep 
together as much as possible, and return with 
him at an appointed time. This they readily 
promised; nor did they disappoint him. 
















Their conduct was physically as well as mor- 
ally heroic. 
dangers to save life and property, and though 
Sometimes pressed to receive rewards, they 
steadily refused them. 
they returned to the appointed place to reas- 
sure the confidence of their superior. 
occasion, a lad remained absent long beyond 


‘They rushed into the greatest 


At stated intervals 


One 


the time agreed upon, but at last he appeared, 


quite exhausted by the labor of saving some 


valuable property. Wichern afterwards 
learned from the owner—not from the lad— 
that he had steadily refused the compensation 


offered to, and even urged upon him. When 


the company returned home at the appointed 
time, he sent forth another band under the 
care of a house-father, and these exerted’ 
themselves in the same faithful and efficient 
manner. This was done as long as the neces- 
sity of the case required. From this time the 
Rauhe House was the resort of the poor and 
homeless—and not for days only, but for 
weeks. The pupils shared with them their 
food, and even slept upon the ground to give 
their beds to the destitute, sick and injured. 
I can hardly refrain from narrating many 
other facts of a similar character connected 
with this institution; for if the angels rejoice 
over a rescued sinner, why should not we 
partake of that joy when it is our brother who 
is ransomed ? 

What is most remarkable in reference to 
the class of institutions now under considera- 
tion, is the high character of the men—for 
capacity, for attainments, for social rank— 
who preside over them. At the head of a 
private Orphan House in Potsdam, is the 
venerable Von Tiirk. According to the laws 
of his country, Von Tiirk is a nobleman. 
His talents and acquisitions were such that at 
a very early age he was elevated to the 
bench, This was, probably, an office for 
life, and was attended with honors and emol- 
uments, He officiated as judge for fourteen 
years; but in the course of this time, so many 
criminal cases were brought before him for 
adjudication, whose ostensible cause and ori- 
gin seemed to be early neglect in the culprit’s 
education, that the noble heart of the judge 
could no longer bear to pronounce sentence 
of condemnation against the prisoners. 
While holding the office of judge he was ap- 
pointed school inspector. The paramount 
importance of the latter office grew upon his 
mind as he executed its duties, until, at last, 
he came to the full conception of the grand. 
and sacred truth—how much more intrinsic- 
ally good is the vocation of the teacher, who 
saves from crime and from wrong, than the 
magistrate who waits till they are committed 
and then avenges them. He immediately 
resigned his office of judge, with its life- 
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tenure and its salary; traveled to Switzer- 
land, where he placed himself under the care 
of Pestalozzi; and after availing himself for 
three years of the instructions of that cele- 
brated teacher, he returned to take charge of 
an orphan asylum. Since that time he has 
devoted his whole life to the care of the neg- 
lected and destitute. He lives in as plain 
and inexpensive a style as our well-off farm- 
ers and mechanics, and devotes his income to 
the welfare of the needy. I was told by his 
personal friends that he not only deprived 
himself of the luxuries of life, but submitted 
to many privations in order to appropriate 
his small income to others whom he consid- 
ered more needy—and that his wife and fam- 
ily cordially and cheerfully shared such pri- 
vations with him for the same object. Even 
now when the once active and vigorous frame 
of this patriarchal man is bending beneath 
the weight of years, he employs himself in 
teaching agriculture, together with the branch- 
es commonly taught in the Prussian schools, 
to a class of orphan boys. What warrior, 
who rests at last from the labors of the 
tented field, after a life of victories; what 
statesman, whose name is familiar in all the 
courts of the civilized world; what orator, 
who attracts towards himself tides of men 


. wherever he may move in his splendid course 


—what oneof all these would not, at the sunset 
of life, exchange his fame and his clustering 
honors for that precious and abounding treas- 
ury of holy and beneficent deeds! Do we 
not need a new spirit in our community, and 
especially in our schools, which shall display 
ouly objects of virtuous ambition before the 
eyes of our emulous youth, and teach them 
that no height of official station nor splendor 
of professional renown can equal in the eye 
of heaven and of all good men, the true 
glory of a life consecrated to the welfare of 
mankind. 


———__-~<e>—- ____ 
THE GARDEN-BIRD. 


This wonderful creature that under a mod- 
est exterior conceals the best developed intel- 
lect of the entire class of birds, is found in the 
island of Papua, where it was discovered and 
described by Count Rosenberg. Its cabins 
and gardens were first met with by Signor 
Bruijn, who supposed them to be nests. 
Count Salvadori, before their discovery by 
Beccari, ventured the opinion they would 
prove to be places of assembly and not nests. 
This bird, called by Dr. Beccari, the gardener, 
is about the size of the American robin; in 
appearance is unattractive, being totally want- 
ing iu bright color, but wholly of an ob- 
scurely rufous shade of brown. It was the 
good fortune of this naturalist to be able to 
examine several of these marvels of intelli- 


gent design in the remote recesses of the for- 
ests of Mount Arfak, near the hamlet of Ha- 
tam, in June, 1875. He had left Warmendi 
early in the morning; it was already an hour 
past noon and he had taken no rest, though 
the route had been very fatiguing as he was 
near his journey’s end. He was ascending 
the slope of one of the foot-hills of Mount 
Arfak. The primeval forest around him was 
tall and lovely, hardly penetrated by a sin- 
gle ray of the sun. At every step he met 
with objects never seen before; elegant palms 
and other strange plants attracted his atten- 
tion. He was constantly excited by the song 
and cries of new and unknown birds. Those 
procured were not only different from the 
birds of the plains, but were often new species, 

He had just shot a small marsupial as it 
was running up the trunk of a large tree, 
when, turning round in close proximity to 
the path, he found himself in front of a piece 
of workmanship more lovely than the inge- 
nuity of any animal had ever before been 
known to construct. It was a cabin in minia- 
ture in the midst of a miniature meadow 
studded with flowers. He recognized at once 
the famous nests that had been described to 
him by the hunters of Bruijn. Contentiag 
himself for the moment with a brief examina- 
tion of this marvel, he enjoined his hunters 
not to disturb it. 

After several days spent at Hatam in the 
preservation of specimens, at last one morning, 
his crayon and box of colors in hand, he set 
out toward the habitation of the Amblyornis, 
and immediately applied himself to the task 
of making a sketch. At the time of his visit 
the proprietors were not at home, nor was he 
afterwards able to ascertain with any cer- 
tainty whether any cabin was frequented by 
a single pair or by more; whether by more 
males than females, or the reverse; whether 
the males alone constructed the huts, or 
whether the females aided in the work, or 
how far they may be the work of several in- 
dividuals. That these cabins are used season 
after season is made probable from the fact 
that they are constantly being renewed and 
embellished. 

This bird selects for his hut and garden a 
spot on a level with the plain, having in its 
center a small shrub, with a trunk about the 
height and size of a small walking-stick. 
Around .the base of this central support it 
constructs, of different mosses, a sort of cone, 
about a span in diameter. This cone of moss 
serves to strengthen the central pilaster, upon 
the top of which the whole edifice is sustained 
The height of the cabin is at least half a 
meter. All around, from the top of the cen- 
tral pilaster and diverging outward there- 
from, arranged methodically in an inclined 
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position, are long stems, their upper ends sup- 

orted on the apex of the pilaster, and their 
co resting on the ground, and thus all 
around excepting immediately in front, In 
this way is made the cabin, conical in form, 
and quite regular in the shape the whole pre- 
sents when the work is completed. Many 
other stems are then added and interwoven 
in various ways, so as to make a roof at once 
strong and impervious to the weather. Be- 
tween the central pilaster and the insertion 
in the ground there is left a circular gallery 
in the shape of a horseshoe. The whole 
structure has a total diameter of about a meter. 

The long, straw-like stems of which it 
makes use as rafters, are the slender and up- 
right branches of a species of orchid (Dendro- 
brium), an epiphytal plant that grows in large 
tufts on the mossy branches of tall trees. 
They are as slender as fine straws, and are 
about half a meter in length. These stems 
retain their small and closely-packed leaves, 
which are still living, and continue to main- 
tain their life a long while, as is the case with 
the greater part of the epiphytal orchids of 
the tropits; and there is little doubt that 
these sagacious birds select this plant, on ac- 
count of its vitality, purposely, to prevent the 
decay of their dwelling. 

But the esthetic tastes of our “ gardeners ”’ 
are not restricted to the construction of a 
cabin. Their fondness for flowers and for 
gardens is still more remarkable. Directly 
in front of the entrance to their cabins is a 
level place occupying a superficies about as 
large as that of the structure itself. It is a 
miniature meadow of soft moss, transported 
thither, kept smooth and clean and free from 
grass, weeds, stones and other objects not in 
harmony with its design. Upon this grace- 
ful green carpet are scattered flowers and 
fruit of brilliant colors, in such a manner that 
they really present the appearance of an ele- 
gant little garden. The greater number of 
these ornaments appear to be accumulated 
near the entrance to the cabin. The variety 
of the objects thus collected is very great, and 
they are always of brilliant colors. 

Here were several of the bright fruit of the 
Garcinia, as large as small apples, and of a 
violet color; others of the fruit of the Gardenia 
that are as large, opening irregularly, having 
four or five valves displaying their brilliant 
pulp and colored seeds of a bright saffron. 
There were also many clusters of a small rose- 
colored fruit, but to what plant they belonged 
is not known; these inclosed yellow seeds 
projecting, with singular effect of contrast, 
through the roseate skins. The beautiful 
rose-colored flowers of a species of Vaccinium 
was one of the most conspicuous ornaments, 
and it is probable that the floral decorations 





vary with the season. Not only does the 
Amblyornis select its ornaments from among 
flowers and fruit, but showy fungi and ele- 
gantly-colored insects are also distributed 
about the gardens and within the galleries of 
the cabin. When these objects have been ex- 
posed so long as to lose their freshness, they 
are taken from the abode, thrown away, and 
replaced by others. 

The genius of this bird is not only displayed 
in its ability to construct an abode of pleas- 
ure—it is otherwise very accomplished. One 
of the many names it has received among the 
natives is that of Burun guru, or master-bird, 
because it varies its own notes and inter- 
mingles with them the songs and cries of 
quite a large number of other birds. Its song 
was thus a constant series of variations, Dr. 
Beccari’s hunters were often, when attracted 
by some unknown note which promised a new 
species, driven nearly to distraction at finding 
that the sound.came from the throat of one 
of these birds. 

“From all that I have given,” concludes 
the explorer, “it appears to me that there is 
no room to doubt that the cabins and the 
gardens of the amblyornis, as well as the gal- 
leries of the bower birds, are places of pleas- 
ure and retirement, in which, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, the males meet to pay their 
court to the females, and to contend for their 
favor.” 

Can we conceive of anything in Nature, on 
the part of her instinct-guided creatures, more 
wonderful than that a bird, for mere purpose 
of social enjoyment, apart from all instinctive 
promptings to incubation or care for its off- 
spring, should display the intellect, the abil- 
ity and the taste evinced by its constructing 
a stable edifice around a single central sup- 
port, or should exhibit the esthetic prompt- 
ings, the fondness for the beautiful, shown by 
its embellishing its grounds with bright- 
colored and beautiful objects?—Thomas M. 
Brewer in Scribner’s Monthly. 





Wuart THE Microscope REveAts.—Mold 
is a forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, 
leaves and fruit. 

Butterflies are fully feathered. 

Hairs are hollow tubes. 

The surface of our bodies is covered with 
scales like a fish; a single grain of sand 
would cover one hundred and fifty of these 
scales, and yet a seale covers five hundred 
pores, Through these narrow openings the per- 
spiration forces itself like water through asieve. 

Each drop of stagnant water contains a 
world of living creatures, swimming with as 
much liberty as whales in the sea. 

Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing 
it, like cows in a meadow. 
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‘The attendance was small, but much interest 
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ans psguenleaggaenesanent Secretary; and for Executive Committee— 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATHON. H. H. Bentley, M. F. Longstreth, T. E. 


The fifth annual meeting of the stock- Chapman, N. E. Janney and C. M. — 
holders of Friends’ Book Association of ae ° 
Philadelphia was held on Second-day even- Die Dteniat Retetanee. 
ings the 13th inst. Henry H. Bentley pre- encuatED 

ided, and N. E. Janney acted as Secretary ; : ; 
. 7 ole y ~/*1 I vex my soul with life’s great problem ; sit 
— A : And fold my hands, and ponder all the day ; 
was manifested in the cause, and a desire and | At last, half weary of the hopeless task, 
determination expressed to sustain the asso-| I turn to find the light has slipped away. 
ciation, it being felt that such an enterprise} Ww), the ‘ ht 

; . . gray east is dawning into gold 

fills a useful place in the Society of Friends.| | wake, and murmur that the whole world lies 
The stockholders were urged to take a more | So soon to be aronsed from quiet sleep, 

lively interest in the prosperity of the store,| To bitter penury and orphans’ cries. 
and to use their influence in advancing its 





— 


> ee And, while the morning hours are speeding by, < 
material interests. I let my daily duties lie undone, 
The Board of Directors presented the fol- | The while I think and shudder o’er the wrong 
lowing report, which was accepted : Men compass ’twixt the rise and set of sun. 


FIPTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS | Then, when high noon is shining in the sky, 
OF FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA TO I turn me from my meal, and cannot eat 
THE STOCKHOLDERS. For brooding o’er the fumine-stricken land, 
The financial condition of the association remains | Where thousands die of hunger in the street. 

about the same as at the last annual report. : 
The continued embarrassment in business circles 

has been felt by us, yet we are satisfied that our store 
has held its own; and, while no increase in trade 

has been realized, we believe there has been no . 

falling behind in the saies or in the profit arising | How can I smile when earth so stricken is ?— 

therefrom. — : When I behold her sin and pain and woe 7— 
The question of abatement in rent has been un- | How can I mingle in their joyous cares, 

der consideration, with the desire to lessen the rua- And Jet these questions all unheeded go? 

ning expenses of the store; but the terms of the : 

lease upon which the premises occupied are held 

make a continuance at the present rate necessary 

unti] the end of this year, when it is hoped more 
advantageous terms can be secured. ‘ 
A careful estimate of the value of the stock on 

the shelves is now being made, but it has been im- 

possible to finish so as to present a balance-sheet 

of the same to this meeting. So far as the work 
has progressed the results correspond with the esti- 
mates made at the beginning of the present year 

(First month, 1878), upon which this report is} Doth He require at thy hands aught but this, 

based. To let thy garden show itself so fair 
At the meeting of the Board, held in Second | That others, seeing it, shall straightway go 

month, Isaac H. Clothier tendered his resignation. And till the portions given to their care, 

Much regret was felt at losing his valuable services. 


And yet, again, when household friends are near, 
And | have welcomed them as best I may, 

At all their words of comfort, hope and cheer 
I sadly smile, and turn my face awagR 


Oh, child of earth, whose spirit waxeth faint 

With thinking of the evils life doth bear, ¥ 
Canst thou not trust the pulses of the world 

That throb so hotly, to thy Father’s care ? 


Into thy charge hath He not given space, 

All of thine own, to make look green and sweet, 
To be a haven unto troubled souls— 

To be a resting-place for weary feet ? 


By direction of the Board, Till all are like to thine? He doth not need 
Henry H. Bentiey, Pres't. That thou shouldst aid Him any other way, 

Louisa J. Rozerts, Sec’y. By weak repinings and by fruitless tears 
Fifth month 13th, 1878. Because of evils which thou canst not stay. 


A committee was appointed to nominate | 4 thousand years are as a single day 


. . To Him who doeth all things for the best; 
twelve Directors to serve for the ensuing | Vex not thy soul, do what thou canst and pray, 


--atuuuaseziaaaaasapaaasaiaiisaitte ill NO LALLA AAA AAD A ALLE 


wT he sins Wisi mens senate And leave with Him the care of all the rest. 
cted by bal. M. W. P. 
lot, as follows: H. H. Bentley, D. Parrish, ee a 
S. M. Parrish, N. E. Janney, J. Saunders, L. SLIPPING AWAY, 
H. Hall, C. M. Biddle, T. E. Chapman, M.| They are slipping away, these sweet swift years, 
F. Longstreth, A. J. Peaslee, Jeremiah Hay- Like a leaf on the current cast ; 
hurst and L. J. Roberts. With never a break in their rapid flow, 


We watch them as one by one they go i 


A meeting of the Board for organization Into the beautiful past. 


was held at the close of the stockholders’ :, 
meeting, and an election for officers held,| ® silent and swift as a weaver’s thread, 


i i ; Or an arrow’s flying gleam ; 
which resulted in the appointment of H. H. As coft.as the languorous breeses bid, 


Bentley for President, D. Parish, Vice Presi-| That lift the willow’s long golden lid, 
-dent ; J. Saunders, Treasurer; L. J. Roberts, And ripple the glassy stream. 








~. 
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As light as the breath of the thistle down, 
As fond as a lover’s dream, 
As pure as the flush in the sea-shell’s throat, 
As sweet as the wood bird’s wooing note, 
So tender and sweet they seem. 


One after another we see them pass 
Down the dimly-ligbted stair ; 

We hear the sound of their steady tread, 

In the steps of the centuries long since dead, 
As beautiful and as fair. 


There are only a few years left to love, 
Stall we waste them in idle strife ? 

Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 

These beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 
By the dusty way of life? 


There are only a few swift years; ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard ; 
Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 
And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 
But never an angry word ! 
—National Repository. 


+9 = 


THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPLOSION. 


What caused the fearful explosion in the 
Minneapolis flouring mills is a serious matter 
for the consideration of our scientists. The 
peculiar process of grinding grain in those 
establishments is claimed to yield a much 
more nutritious and valuable product than 
the old-fashioned operation. It consists in 
what is described as higher grinding or granu- 
lation and cleaning of the bran, which, after 
bolting, gives from 30 to 70 per cent. of 
“‘middlings.” The latter product is then 
passed through “ purifying machines,” during 
which it is subjected to currents of air for 
lifting out bran specks and other impurities. 
This was the explanation given at the Cen- 
tennial, where a model of one of the machines 
was exhibited. It will be seen that the pro- 
cess carries away upon rapidly-moving cur- 
rents of air great quantities of fine particles 
of some form of flour-dust or starch-dust; and 
a despatch from Minneapolis tells us that 
‘* the explosion is attributed to the ignition of 
the dust generated by the middlings purifier.” 

A great deal of this dust is probably car- 
bon in an exceedingly minute state of division. 
Now, what is the other element required for 
an “explosive mixture” in addition to the 
oxygen of the air, with which the dust parti- 
cles are brought into widely-diffused con- 
tact? This is a question for the scientist ; 
and they should not forget that the nearest 
approach to an explanation of the mysterious 
New York candy factory explosion was the 
statement that the floor and the air of some 
of the rooms were full of finely-powdered 
starch.— Public Ledger. 





A GREAT ENGINEERING WORK. 


A bridge of such proportions as the world 
has never yet seen is proposed by Sir Joseph 
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Bazalgette for the purpose of connecting the 
two banks of the Thames in the vicinity of 
the Tower, and the plan has received the ap- 
proval of the Metropolitan Board. 

The operation contemplated by the Board 
consists in building up a structure of steel, 
crossing the Thames in one tremendous span, 
clearing the water at such an altitude that 
three-fourths of the masted ships, which re- 
quire to do so, will be able to pass under the 
elevated roadway without any hindrance, 
while the remaining fourth will merely have 
to lower their topmasts, which they may very 
well afford to do, as topsails are not carried: 
in the Thames above Gravesend. The case 
now before us affords a striking instance of 
the great practical results which are apt to 
follow from improved processes in the arts. 
Steel, when perfect in its composition, is 
capable of bearinga much more severe strain 
than iron, but the difficulty has been to in- 
sure uniformity of quality in the superior 
metal. Sir J. Bazalgette observes that until 
a recent date the costliness of steel and the 
uncertainty as to its quality have prevented 
its use in large structural works. But the 
improvements which have been effected by 
Dr. Slemens and others in the manufacture 
of tnis metal have rendered it more thorough- 
ly trustworthy, and have enabled it to be pro- 
duced, at a moderate cost, with nearly double 
the strength of iron. Hence, it is now possi- 
ble to construct such a bridge as would have 
been practically out of the question a few 
years ago. 

Oae bold span of 850 feet will carry the 
proposed highway across the river from the 
the Irongate stairs to Horselydown. Of 
course, the approaches extend further inland. 
The bridge is designed in the form of an im- 
mense span, and is composed of two parallel 
girders, the arch springing from the foot of 
that which appears to be a flanking tower on 
each side of the river. The roadway passes 
almost in a level line very near the top of 
these towers, and intersects the arch at a short 
distance from the shore, the greater part of 
the roadway being suspended from the par- 
allel girders between which it passes. The 
design is, in fact, a simple one, and if it does 
not strike the eye at once as possessing any 
degree of elegance, it cannot be called 
altogether ugly.— London Standard. 






































ITEMS. 


A TELEGRAM dated London, 7th inst., says “ that 
a national convention will be called in London to 
protest against war, should the government take 
further measures likely in the opinions of the Lib- 
erals to lead to war.” 

A GENERAL international exhibition of paper and 
stationery and the industries relating thereto will 
be held in Berlin from the 16th of Seventh month 
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to the 3lst of Eighth month of this year. Ameri- 
cans are invited to contribute. 


Tue School Board of London have, on the appli- 
cation of the British National Lifeboat Institution, 
decided to instruct all the scholars, now number- 
ing 111,000 boys and girls, in its important direc- 
tions for the restoration of the apparently drowned. 


Henry Disston, who died in Philadelphia a few 
weeks since, was the first man who successfully 
rolled steel plates in America. When he began 
making saws he concealed the fact that the mate- 
rial did not come from England, as purchasers then 
demanded that all steel should be rolled in Eng- 
land. 

A cotony of Swedes have purchased a tract of 
land containing about 5,000 acres, on the Blue 
Mountain, extending from the Delaware Water Gap 
west to the Wind Gap. The sale was made last 
week, and the party will take possession in a few 
weeks. It is reported that they propose to enter 
extensively into raising and grazing goats, and from 
goats’ milk they will manufacture Schweizer-kase. 
The location is said to be particularly favorable to 
goat-raising.—Treaion (N. J.) Gazette. 

LaTE advices from China state that ‘a great tor- 
nado and water-spout at Canton, on the 11th of 
Fourth month, damaged thousands of houses and 
killed 400 of the Chinese; no foreigner was killed. 
Amid the confusion, four fires, supposed to be the 
work of incendiaries, broke out, and many robberies 
followed. The Western Chinese army is still ravag- 
ing Kasbgar and killing the inhabitants, including 
women and children. Multitudes greater than can 
be provided for are flying to the Russian outposts. 
The famine still rages in Northern China.” 


Transit oF Mercury.—The transitof Mercury was 
successfully observed on the 6th inst. at Washington 
and at different points throughout the United States. 
At the Naval Observatory Prof. Eastman used the 
large telescope and Prof. Hall superintended the 
taking of photographs of the pianet as it passed 
across the surface of the sun. These photographs 
were produced by means of the horizontal telescope 
and reflector. In relation to these observations the 
N. Y. Zribune says: ‘The results, according to our 
telegraphic advices, are already conflicting on the 
main point at issue, some observers finding the 


STOCK MARKET. 










REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 14, 1878. 


s PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wuaeat was in sluggish milling and 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by Roberts & Williams 
Sto Idi 
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planet abead and some behind the predicted time. 
The observations at Washington seem, however, 
strongly corroborative of the theory that there is 
an interior planet within Mercury’s orbit. The dif- 
ficulties attending such work are so great that we 
may fairly doubt whether certainty will ever be 
reached by transit observations through the methods 
which are now customary. The trouble may be, 
after all, largely due to the sun being merely a ball 
of gas, whose outline is constantly changing.” 


Ecuipss oF SeventH Monts 29TH.—Some English 
as well as American astronomers are likely to have, 
by virtue of liberal steamship and railway arrange- 
ments, an opportunity to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun announced in the calendar. The central 
line lies west of the Mississippi river. It was 
thought, a few weeks ago, that our own govern- 
ment having failed to make adequate provision for 
observation, the expenses attendant upon atrip to 
the Rocky Mountains would deter private astrono- 
mers from going thither, but J. Norman Lockyer 
writes to the London Times, saying that arrange- 
ments have been made whereby qualified observers 
can be conveyed from Liverpool to Denver and back 
again for $170 each. The White Star Line offers 
cabin passage from Liverpool to New York and re- 
turn for $100, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
tickets from New York to Denver and return tor $70. 
If similar opportunities are.offered to American 
astronomers there will be no difficulty in having 
a number of stations, with competent observers, 
stretched along the line of total obscuration which 
runs almost parallel with the Rocky Mountains.— 
Public Ledger. 








NOTICES. 


Radnor Circular Meeting occurs on First-day 
next, 19:h inst, at 3 P.M. Those desiring to attend 
can take 1 o'clock train from 32d and Market sts. 
for Radnor station; to attend the morning meeting 
take 7 A. M. train. 





Those desirous of attending Merion Morning 
Meeting can take 7 A. M. or 9.30 A. M. train, stop- 
ping at Elm station, about half a mile from the 
Meeting House, thence to Radnor in the later train. 


export demand and heavy under plen- 


Stock Broker, 19 Girard Bui a Commission Merchants, 248 North tiful offerings, but not quotably lower 
GOINd...000--ereeeseesererseees --100144@10034 Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | for general sales. The transactions re- 
United States 5s. ... + L0454@ Subject to Market fluctuations. ported comprised about 8,000 bushels 
State 68 3d SETICS.......ceeeee0 1134%@ Butter, Prints, perl. 17@ 20) in lots, including ungraded Western 
Camden City 6s...... ssseeeeeelO5 @ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 12@ 15 red at $1 21@$1 27; Penna. choice do. 
City 63, NOW...cccccesececcreeseeees 112 @1144 South, Ohio & Ind....... 14@ 16) at $1 28; do. amber afloat at $1 30; 
City 6s, old....... pusesceee a wik@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 14@ 19/Southern prime do. at $1 30@$1 30%, 
Camden & Amboy 6s ’89...... 106%4@107 Eggs—Fresh, per d0Z....0..6 13@ 14 | chiefly at $1 30, and choice do. at $1 31. 
Camden & Atlantic 2m 73.....1004@ Western, > ee | | Stock in elevator, 173,786 bush. 

Del & Bound Brook 7s....... 92 @ 9244 | Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 15@ 16 Corn was steady at former prices and 


Elmira RR 78....ccccesseeeesseeeee 05 


cae & Broadtop 2m7s.100 @ Alive Turkeys, 





Spring Chickens 


“ue 20@ 24 


=. in fair local demand, with light offer- 


| ings of prime stock, but very quiet for 





9@ | 
Lehigh Valley c m 68 F........ 9794@ 9734 “Ducks, «+» 1I@ 13) export, and only in sluggish specula- 
North Penn RR 7s. 1l14@ Lard, prime, « 6 @ 7% | tive demand. The sales reported com- 
Philada & Erie 6s.......0++.-+.--102 @ Live Calves, “ w» 54@ 6} | prised about 6,000 bush. in lots, inelud- 
Pitts Cinn & St. Louis 7s...... 84344@ 85 Live Cattle, “uw 8 @ 6 ing rejected at 45@46c.; damp in cars 
Bel & Del Canal 1m 6s.......105 @ Prime ae “ w» 4 @ 5%/ and grain depot at 48@50c., and prime 
Lehigh 68, ’84...+00-+e0» prnnesine 103%@ Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 50@ 5 Ov | Southern yellow on track at 53c. Stock 
Schuylkill Nav 6s °82.......... 58 @ Potatoes, white,per bb] new. 6 00@ 8 50 | in elevator, 169,151 bush. 
Mimehill BA....cccccosccssoceccssss 47 @ Early Rose,seed,per bbl 1 50@ 1 75 Oats were moving tairly on the basis 
Nesquehoning Valley RR... 46 @ Jersey Sweets “ 1 50@ 2 00 | of last reported prices. The sales re- 
Penna RR....+++ esssereeee anes esos 27 @ 281%) Apples, per br..........ccseseee 00@ 5 00 | ported comprised about 8,000 bush., in 
Philad’a & Reading RR....... 1344@ 1344 | Early Cabbage, per bbl........ 1 25@ 1 50 | lots, including mixed at 33@34c., poor 
United RRs of New Jersey..119 @120_ | Green Peas, per crate......... 2 25@ 2 50 | and fair white at 34@34\4c. 
Lehigh Navigation. .........00+ 1634@ 1654 | Strawberries, per qt......... 15@ 30 Atthe West Philada. Drove Yard beef 
13th & 15th P R W Co........ 4244@ Tomatoes (Bermuda),crate 75@ 1 00 | cattle were rather dull this week, but 
Girard Bank.......00..-0008 9 .20eee @ Cucumbers, per bOX..... e000. 2 4 00 | prices underwent no material change. 
Phila Nat Bank........ » sessesell 1 


65 @ 
Insurance Co of N A......008088 2844@ 28% Western, 


Cheese, N ‘actory, 


00@ 
per lb. = 1 ¥ | 2200 head arrived and sold at 6%@6'%4c. 


0 for extra Penna. aud Western Steers. 








